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THE WORK OF NFRB 
Spring Activities 
ORGANISATION AND RESEARCH 


The programme of winter activity outlined in the last Quarterly 
Report is now in full swing. The Maidstone Conference on Selling 
Socialism 2 on October 23-4 was well attended, and as a result 
a group was organised to study and experiment with methods of 
propaganda. This is holding weekly meetings, and promises to 
become a permanent advisory group to the Labour Party Publicity 
Department and the Socialist Service Group. Michael Higgins, 
of the Publicity Department, is acting as chairman, and Peter 
Vinter as Secretary. Maurice Webb, John Lewis, G. R. Shepherd 
and W. W. Henderson are among those who have visited the 
group to open discussions on various aspects of propaganda work. 

The International Section is continuing with its research 
programme, and has set up a committee to consider Population 
Problems. Louis Ginsburg, author of Population Movements, is 
acting as Secretary of this. 

Lewis Clive has now completed his book on The People’s 
Army which is shortly to be published, and has left the regular 
staff. Peter Vinter is making steady progress with his report 
on Retail Distribution, with the help of the Distribution Committee 
which has been expanded for the purpose. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Two pamphlets have been published in the last quarter. 
German and Czech, by S. Grant Duff, appeared at a time when 
there was considerable public interest in Central Europe, and 
the first print was sold out in two weeks. Population Movements, 
by Louis Ginsburg, deals with a less popular subject but is a 
valuable study of an important international question. Future 
publications include pamphlets on The City Today and Economic 
Planning Machinery and a book of Studies on Sweden which is 
being produced as an outcome of the NF RB expedition last 
summer. 

Figures are now available on the publications of NF RB 
from its inception in 1931. In the six years to 30 September, 
1937, 35 pamphlets were published with a total circulation of 
over 40,000 copies, and eight books with a sale of over 10,000 
copies. Sales of pamphlets are rising steadily. We have now a 
special publications subscription for libraries, and members are 
urged to see that their local libraries take advantage of this. 
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CONFERENCES 


A Conference on This Socialist Sweden? was held at Lady 
Margaret Hall on December 11-12, at which various members 
of the N F RB research group which visited Sweden in the summer 
of 1937 and others spoke. The subject proved extremely popular 
and the Conference was well attended. 

A Conference on Food Policy is to be held at High Leigh, 
Hoddesdon, Herts., on January 29-30. The speakers will include 
David Lubbock (assistant to Sir John Orr), Henry Smith (author 
of Retail Distribution), John Morgan (Daily Herald Agricultural 
Correspondent), H. B. Poynting (editor of The Land Worker) 
and G. D. H. Cole. As a result, it is hoped to get a committee 
working on the question of a food policy for a Socialist Government. 


LECTURES 
The following programme of lectures is being held under 
the auspices of NF RB at the Essex Hall on Friday evenings 
at 8.30 p.m.: 
WE ENTER 1938 
January 21 Rev. E.R. Hughes (Reader in Chinese at Oxford 
University) on THE FAR EAST. Chairman— 
Professor R. H. Tawney. 
January 28 Admiral H. W. Richmond, KCB 
(Master of Downing College, Cambridge) on 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. Chairman— 
Lt.-Commander Fletcher, M P. 
February 4 Professor Karl Polanyi on CENTRAL 
EUROPE.  Chairman—Lt.-Commander E. P. Young. 
February 11 Senator Jean Longuet on FRANCE. 
Chairman—G. R. Mitchison. 
February 18 Leonard Barnes (Lecturer, Liverpool Univer- 
‘ sity) on COLONIES. Chairman—H. N. Brailsford. 
February 25 P. J. Noel Baker, MP on FOREIGN 
POLICY. Chairman—Leonard Woolf. 
Tickets may be obtained from N F R B as follows :— 
Series of 6 lectures, {1, 10/-, 5/- (Members 17/6, 8/6, 4/6) ; Single 
Lectures 5/-, 2/6, 1/-. 
Membership reached the figure of 700 at the end of November. 
It is too early to estimate the effect of the Christmas drive but it is 


hoped that this will be considerable. 
The General Secretary, John Parker, MP, would be glad 


to hear from anyone requiring further information on the work of 


NF RB at 37 Great James Street, WC. 


CLASS FAVOURITISM IN 
THE NAVY 


Lewis Clive 


Contact is small between the Labour Movement and the 
armed forces. The Labour Party after all grew out of the Trade 
Union movement and the Services represent almost the sole 
remaining stronghold in the national life in which Trade Union 
activity, whether formal or informal, is anathema, and from 
which it is in all normal times successfully banned. 

In the Services there is no course for the men but complete 
submission on the one hand, or illegitimate action on the other. 
Thus in 1931 when the pay cuts were imposed upon the Navy, 
there was no machinery for consultation between the Government 
and the sailors. Those cuts it was generally admitted afterwards 
were impossibly harsh. Lt.-Commander Edwards, in his recently 
published book, The Mutiny at Invergordon, writes that many of 
the men 


literally found themselves facing bankruptcy because of these cuts... They 
saw their household goods being seized and their homes broken up. 


In the event this did not happen because the men of the 
Atlantic Fleet refused duty as a protest, since dignified by the name 
of ‘mutiny’. Thus it will be seen that the ban upon collective 
representation is not always fortunate. 


COMMUNITY OR CASTE ? 


For the moment, however, we are not dealing with the pro- 
vision of efficient means for the expression of grievances in the 
Navy, important as that question is. We are only concerned 
to emphasise that from the Services the taproot of the Labour 
Movement, namely trade unionism, has always been shut out. 
What then takes the place of this element, deemed so necessary in 
other departments of the national life? Conservative spokesmen 
often explain that there is in the Services a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
fo devotion to duty, etc, which overrides all class distinctions 
and obviates the necessity of any organisation on the part of the 
men. Mr Hore Belisha made this point in a speech at a recent 
luncheon at the National Trade Union Club. ‘The Army had 
as a profession’, said the Secretary of State for War, 
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another feature which should commend itself to trade unionists above all other 
people. There was in the Army a sense of community. There was the comradeship 
which came from the life in common. The dignity, discipline, devotion, the spon- 
taneity of self-sacrifice, the code, the readiness to face death for a cause, were virtues 
which entitled Army life to be respected and emulated and for a touch of which in 
civilian life none of us would be the worse. 


Are we then to understand from the existence of this sense 
of community, this comradeship, etc, that the Army and the other 
Services are homogeneous forces from which all class distinctions 
have been eliminated? This is the reading which often seems to 
be implied. Lt-Commander Edwards, the late naval correspondent of 
the Morning Post, writing of an occasion when under the second 
Labour Government the Admiralty had cashiered certain naval 
officers, suggested this action was due to the class-antagonism 
of the Labour Lords of the Admiralty and declared that 


For the first time in history, class prejudice had been shown by the great 
organization behind the fleet. 


Now whether this be so or not, there persists in the Labour 
Movement a steady, if seldom expressed, conviction that in the 
Services all the good jobs are reserved for the upper classes, while 
the rank and file are denied opportunites of promotion. This 
feeling has led to an unfortunate, indeed a dangerous separation 
between the Labour Movement and the Services. In our opinion 
it is urgent that investigation be made into the facts with a view 
either to exposing this as baseless Labour prejudice or, if the con- 
viction is upheld, to framing a Labour policy which will institute 
the necessary changes. One thing is certain, namely, that the 
Labour Party can no longer afford to neglect the Services as in 
the past. If they are not already in a state in which Labour 
supporters may willingly serve, then they must be reformed. 
This article considers in detail an extremely limited aspect of 
the question only, 1.¢. the methods by which the officers of the 
Navy are selected and recruited, with particular reference to the 
prospects of promotion of men from the lower deck. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Naval officers, it seems, are recruited from three normal 
sources: the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth ; the public schools; 
and the lower deck, i. the Navy’s own non-commissioned 
ranks. Dartmouth takes in boys at the age of 134, and discharges 
them to become midshipmen just four years later. This may be 
taken as the main line of approach, for along it pass the majority 
of naval officers. The cost to the parent of the four years’ course 
is, according to Admiralty calculations, £788, exclusive of any 
expenditure incurred during holiday periods, or of extras while 


at the Naval College. It may therefore be taken that to maintain 
16 
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a boy at Dartmouth involves an expenditure upon him of some- 
thing like {£300 per year. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


If Dartmouth, with its infant apprenticeship, may be con- 
sidered the main line of approach, the public schools undoubtedly 
represent the second, which is to some extent a less exclusive line. 
The system of ‘special entry’ from the public schools was first 
instituted in 1913, when the Navy was being rapidly increased and 
required a proportionately larger entry of young officers. In that 
year 42.were taken, and in 1914 61 were selected prior to 
the outbreak of war, though they were not entered until 
September ; between 1914 and 1918 the numbers rose to 
an annual average of 128. After the war the number was fixed 
at I1§ only, but in 1924 there was again a shortage and a new quota 
of 40 was decided upon. Since then there have been fluctua- 
tions, but with the coming of rearmament the numbers of officers 
from the public schools has increased as it did before the last war. 
While in 1931 only 34 ‘special entrants’ were taken, in 1936 the 
number had risen to 98. In the same period Dartmouth entries 
had only increased from 97 to 135. After acceptance, the 
‘special entry’ cadet undergoes a course of training of eight 
months only on the training ship Vindictive, after which he is 
commissioned on an equal footing with the ex-Dartmouth cadet. 
It appears that the subsequent performance of ‘ special entrants ’ 
compares quite favourably, despite their shorter training, with that 
of those who have undergone the four years at the Naval College. 

From what schools do the boys come? Even now 25% are 
the product of State-aided schools,! but for the rest they are drawn 
from what is ordinarily understood by the term ‘ public school’. 
In any case it will be realised from the fact that they are taken 
at the average age of eighteen, that up to that point, unless they 
have had the exceptional fortune to obtain scholarships, a con- 
siderable quantity of money has been expended on their education. 
Moreover in the two years following their acceptance, the Admiralty 
state that an expenditure of {180 will be required from their 
parents. Therefore it is clear that while the ‘special entry’ system 
has certain advantages over Dartmouth, it does not furnish a 
democratic avenue of approach. Entrants through this channel 
are still subjected to a close financial filter, and with a very few 


exceptions only the offspring of the well-to-do are in a position 
to compete. 


1 See Hansard, 11 March, 1937, Col. 1,438. 


CLASS FAVOURITISM IN THE NAVY ‘i 
THE LOWER DECK 


This brings us to the last category, namely those few com- 
missions which are granted to men from the lower deck. Such 
promotion was common during the eighteenth century, but 
came to an end in the nineteenth. - It was resuscitated at the same 
time as the ‘special entry’ system from the public schools was 
created by Mr Churchill just before the last war. In 1914, 44 were 
so promoted, and when the suggestion got about that this course was 
only being adopted because the Navy was in desperate straits 
for officers, Mr Churchill took pains to dispel the idea. A passage 
from one of his speeches, quoted by Mr Seymour Cocks in the 
1937 Navy Estimates debate, is worth reproducing here. ‘I have 
noticed,’ said Mr Churchill, 


a tendency in some foreign newspapers to speak slightingly of this development 
as if it were a desperate expedient to which our shortage of officers compels us. I, 
therefore, wish to make it clear that we regard promotion from the Lower Deck, with 
possibilities of advancement to the highest ranks, as a permanent and essential feature 
in our Naval system. Hansard, March 26, 1913. 


During the war itself, as might be expected, there was no shortage 
of such promotions. In the years since there has always been 
something between a trickle and a flow, and Mr Alexander, while 
he was First Lord of the Admiralty in the second Labour Govern- 
ment, set up a Committee of Inquiry under Admiral Larken, 
as a result of which Mr Churchill’s original ‘mate’ scheme was 
modified in several particulars, and transformed into the 1931 
‘Sub-Lieutenant’ scheme. For this and other reasons pro- 
motions from the lower deck reached their highest postwar peak 
during the years of office of the Labour Government, 1929-31. 


REACTION SINCE 1931 


The formation of the ‘National’ Government brought a 
striking reversal in this policy. In the current recruiting pam- 
phlet, The Royal Navy as a Career, there is included the following 
statement : 


Promotion to Officer’s rank . . . For men of exceptional ability there are avenues 
of promotion to Officer’s rank... 
In the seaman, communications and engine-room branches there are special 
opportunities for the promotion of outstanding young men direct to commissioned 
rank as acting sub-lieutenants. 


The following figures, taken from Hansard (4.3.37), give the 
realities of the situation in the years 1931-6 for the two main 
branches of the Navy, namely the Executive and Engineering 
branches : ‘ 
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Navat Commissions GRANTED, 1931-6 


No. of Commissions Granted 
Year 


Dartmouth 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


Special Entry | Lower Deck 


Thus at a time when the total numbers of commissions granted 
has been steadily rising, the handful accorded to members of the 
lower deck has been equally steadily diminished. The table 
below shows the percentage of officers taken from each source 
in the years 1931 and 1936, together with a rough estimate of the 
cost to parents in each case. 


Cost oF TRAINING AND PERCENTAGE ALLOCATION 


% of Commissions Estimated Cost 
Granted to Parent 
1931 1936 
Dartmouth 66 56 £300 p.a. between the 


ages of 134-174, and 


further expense later. 


A Public School edu- 
cation to the age of 
18; {200 approx. in 
the next two years. 


Special Entry 


Lower Deck 


There are the facts of this one aspect of the Navy. So far 
from there being any question of democracy steadily percolating 
in during the last five years, class favouritism has been 
increased. We have shown that when it is a question of choosing 
officers merit is of no account beside money and member- 
ship of the correct social class. If this item of naval conditions 
is indicative of the spirit which prevails throughout that Service, 
then a career therein must be utterly deadening to initiative and 
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destructive of the best qualities of any able or intelligent man. 
If the same is true of the other Services besides the Navy, then 
members of the Labour Movement are wholly justified of any 
suspicion or prejudice which they may entertain against them. 


LABOUR NEEDS A POLICY 


What about a Labour policy to deal with this situation ? 
As we said before, if the state of the Services is unsatisfactory 
it is not enough to abandon them for that reason : we have instead 
to prepare measures to set them to rights. How is this rigid class 
division in the Navy to be broken down and some degree of equality 
of opportunity introduced ? 

The most difficult question we have to face and answer is how 
to supply the potential officer with the necessary education if he 
cannot afford to pay for it. Our present educational system is 
based upon free education for all up to 14, or nowadays a quasi 15, 
and of those who receive education beyond this a proportion steadily 
increasing as their age rises have to pay for it themselves. This 
state of affairs is unfortunate and will in due course be remedied 
by a future Labour Government or Governments. But there 
is no reason why we should wait for that to happen before at- 
tempting to give those without money access to the Navy’s com- 
missioned ranks. However, the suggestions here put forward 
should be taken as suggestions to cover an intermediate period 
pending a complete reform of the educational system throughout 
the country. We have now to tide over the gap. 

Which of the present channels for the selection of officers is 
the most hopeful from our point of view? Let us consider the 
possibilities of each in turn. 


(a) Dartmouth 


Dartmouth educates its boys from 134 to 174. Besides the 
fees it charges, it also cost the taxpayer in 1936 (we learn from the 
1937 Naval Estimates) about £34,000, or rather more than half 
as much as the total of fees paid by parents. Thus the education 
of these rich men’s sons is heavily subsidised out of public funds. 

What then should the Labour Party do about the Royal 
Naval College? Should it be enlarged, all fees remitted and 
steps taken to see that it really is laid open to all upon a basis 
of fair competition instead of being retained only for the sons of 
the well-to-do? It is very tempting to answer yes, but why in 
fact should boys destined to become officers in the Navy be shut 
up in a separate educational establishment from the age of 134 


onwards? Ever since 1913 a varying number of boys from the 
16* 
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public schools have been taken in at the age of 18, done an eight 
months’ course and proved thereafter satisfactory officers. When 
rearmament and preparation for war is afoot, in 1913-14 and 
again today, it is from this source that the numbers are chiefly 
increased. Is it desirable that a boy’s career should be chosen 
for him when he is only 13 and can have little say in the matter 
himself ?!_ Is it to be supposed that the best naval officers of the 
future are easily to be picked out at that age? In practice, should 
boys be brought up from that age in what is presumably the 
atmosphere of an embryo officer’s mess? No! It is only too 
obvious that the Dartmouth early entrance system has no con- 
nection with efficiency for war, but is designed for the building 
up of a close caste into the members of which the required caste 
prejudices can be instilled at an age when there is little power of 
resistance. Let the Labour Party have nothing to do with pro- 
longing any such system. Let it abolish this child marriage and 
raise the age of consent either by doing away with Dartmouth, 
or else by transforming it into something like the military colleges, 
where boys may be given a short technical course between leaving 
school and being granted a commission. 


(b) Special Entry 

What of the ‘special entry’? Can we free this approach 
of the money filter? To a certain extent no doubt we can. Some 
boys are even now being taken from state-aided schools, and their 
numbers could be increased. At the same time it should be possible 
to ensure that boys from the ordinary secondary schools were 
given their chance, or even to set up special state scholarships 
designed to provide education for those boys who seemed qualified 
to become naval officers. In these directions something can be 
done. But until the whole state educational system is overhauled 
such measures can be palliatives only. 


(c) The Lower Deck 

That leaves us with the third line, promotions from the lower 
deck. This is the one means by which any man, regardless of 
his financial status, may obtain promotion. If then democracy 
is to be a reality in the navy and divisions of class are to be done 
away with, the greatest possible number of such promotions should 
be made. It is unfortunate that while the ‘ National’ Govern- 
ment is prepared with some show of satisfaction to spend 
; } The parents of all candidates for Dartmouth are required to ‘ declare in writing their 
intention that the candidate, if he obtains a cadetship, shall adopt the Navy as his pro- 
fession in life . . . Every cadet . . . must be prepared to continue his training so long as the 


gage are satisfied with his progress, and parents are not at liberty to withdraw their 
sons at will.’ 
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£1,500,000,000 on rearming in defence of democracy, it is not pre- 
pared to encourage the democratic spirit in its navy. Not only have 
the number of lower deck promotions been steadily cut down 
in the last years, but in 1937, when more officers were needed, an 
appeal was made in February to the Merchant Service to supply 50 
odd officers between the ages of 21 and 30. Later on in the year a 
similar call was made to the Royal Naval Reserve and Volunteer 
Reserve to supply accountants for the Paymaster branch. 


THE GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE 

Thus it had become clear that the present Government were 
determined to turn in any direction for officers rather than increase 
the prospects of the men of the lower deck, to whom Mr Churchill 
had declared, 25 years before, that he turned not only in emergency 
but upon principle. From the very beginning of the year a small group 
of Labour M Ps, realizing the tendency of the Government, began 
a campaign of questions in the House of Commons which received 
considerable publicity in the Service press and elsewhere. In the 
Navy Estimates debate the Government made it quite clear that 
in their opinion there was no possibility of any very greatly in- 
creased numbers of commissions for the lower deck. This was the 
attitude of the Civil Lord of the Admiralty : 


I myself, however, after a study of the conditions, am not in the least surprised 
that there are only four such promotions in a year. It is a big thing for a boy in a few 
years to jump from the position in which he is when he starts as a boy in the ship to 
the quite exceptional and quite peculiar job of an officer in the ship. It is not like 
rising in the Civil Service or running a shop, but is a very peculiar and difficult job. 


In the same debate, ‘I believe in tradition in the Navy, and 
I would deplore any class consciousness there,’ declared the noble 
lady the member for the Sutton Division of Plymouth; ‘ indeed 
I deplore it anywhere, for it has such disastrous effects on the 
people who have it, no matter to what class they may belong.’ 
We have only to remember that ‘ the quite exceptional and quite 
peculiar job of an officer in the ship’ is considered to be adequately 
filled by considerable numbers of public school boys after nothing 
more than an eight months’ course, to realize that the present 
Government’s representatives at the Admiralty are imbued in 
very full measure with that class consciousness which Lady Astor 
so strongly deprecated. 

The story however does not end with the Estimates Debate. 
The campaign in Parliament was kept up and, at the beginning 
of September, whether as a result of that campaign or because 
they were positively unable to find the officers they needed else- 
where, the Government announced that what had seemed out 
of the question in March was to become a fact. New measures 
were adopted to stimulate promotion from the lower deck, and 
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as a result no less than 13 such promotions have been made during 
this year in the Executive branch alone—the highest since the war. 


PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS 

This seems to indicate the line which a Labour Government 
should follow up. Lower deck promotions have been a satisfactory 
feature of the Navy for a quarter of a century, even though the 
‘National’ Government at one time looked very like bringing 
them to an end. Let us see that immediate steps are taken to 
increase them so that any man who has the will and the ability 
may count on obtaining a commission from the lower deck, and 
not be dependent on the chance of obtaining one of a set or dwindling 
number of vacancies. 

This means that candidates must be selected in good time ; 
officers must continually have their eyes open to forward suitable 
men. In the past it seems that many men have been turned down 
for little reason other than that they have attained the maximum 
age before the necessary tests, etc, have been undergone. Every 
boy on joining must be reminded of the possibilities of promotion, 
and instructed in the course to pursue if he is thinking of it. Let 
all those who have attained the necessary paper qualifications 
have the right to apply for consideration and upon such application 
be accorded as of right an interview; then these difficulties of 
procedure will soon melt away and a steady flow of men from 
the lower deck to the commissioned ranks become not only a 
desideratum but a fact. The one condition precedent is a sym- 
pathetic Admiralty, and this could always be guaranteed under 
a Labour Government. 

For the time being the Labour Party should aim at taking 
a high percentage of young officers from the lower deck. Certainly 
a full 50% would not be too much, and it might well be that once 
equality of opportunity became a reality, those wishing to become 
officers would prefer to do so by the cheaper and more instructive 
method of signing on as a boy instead of proceeding to a public 
school or Dartmouth. Ultimately it might be insisted that all 
officers begin their career on the lower deck and take their chance 
of promotion with the rest. In a democratic country it is assumed 
that the Services are above party faction and retain a strict 
neutrality as between one class and another. Yet we have 
found the command of the Navy to be the close _pre- 
serve of the monied classes, with promotion virtually denied to 
those not of that class and unable to pay their way. If, then, 
the Navy is to become a reliable servant of the nation as a whole, 
class favouritism must be rooted out. The Navy must belong 
to the people, to the community, as a whole. It is the task of 
the Labour Party to put this into effect. ‘i 
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WHY NOT PENSIONS AT 60? 
E. W. Darling 


The Bournemouth Conference unanimously adopted Labour’s 
Pensions Plan subject to a promise to supplement it by a scheme 
for invalidity pensions and that the State would bear part of the 
cost. The scheme now becomes part of the Party’s Immediate 
Programme. Is it useful (or wise) therefore to discuss the 
subject further; to keep pensions at 60 alive as an issue inside 
the Party? Surely it is. The principle was abandoned on the 
evidence of the NCL pamphlet,! but neither this nor Senex’s 
article in the NW F R B Quarterly No. 15 can be a final statement 
of the Party’s position, and the arguments for the principle have 
not been put as strongly as they might be. 


THE GENERAL ARGUMENT 


The case against pensions at 60 is simply, says the NC L 
{p. 25), that the cost ‘is impossibly high... in the present 
conditions of wealth production and distribution.’ Any pension 
scheme has to be 


balanced with the rest of the programme of reforms, including further expenditure 
on education with maintenance allowances, nutrition, health services, improved 
conditions for the unemployed, rehabilitation of the Distressed Areas, etc. Further, 
the cost of armaments would be met out of taxation rather than by loan. . . we shall 
not be living under Socialism during the period of office of the next Labour Govern- 
ment [and during this time] there will be strict limits . . . to what it is practicable to 
add to the Budget. (p. 29.) 


This is a good case. It limits itself strictly to the Party’s 


mext term of office; for the report goes on to say (p. 6): 
Further steps will be taken when Labour has made progress with the reorganization 
of the nation’s economic life, by: liberating the capacity of production which will yield 
abundance for the people. 


Senex goes very much further’ : 


It is ridiculous to say that the rich or anyone else can pay for this [the cost of 
pensions of {1 at 60]... in 1975 almost one in three of the population will be sixty 
years of age or over! This means, whichever way you look at it, whether ina 
Socialist or Capitalist State, that, with pension at 60, every two workers will have to 
keep one retired worker; supposing his pension to be {1 a week, they will have to 
find 10/- a week each. 


Clearly, therefore, Senex believes that pensions at 60, even 


5 3 i : Fh pee: 
of {1 a week, will be just as impossible under socialism* as under 
capitalism. 

Sa en aes BAe ee RES Pek SR ee oe EP 
1 Labour’s Pensions Plan (National Council of Labour 2d) 
2 Pensions at 60, by Senex (NFRB Quarterly, No. 15 Autumn 1937 _ 6d) 
3 This is no exaggeration. On p. 24, referring to 1955, Senex says: ‘... if we haven't 
got somewhere near Socialism, or at least dealt with the insurance companies by then... 
well, none of us will deserve a State pension.’ Deserve a contributory pension ! 
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FACTS AND FIGURES : POPULATION 


What are the facts and figures on which these arguments are 
based ? What is the cost of pensions of {1 at 60? How many 
pensioners could make a claim now and in the future? The NCL 
plan quotes figures for Great Britain up to 1955, Senex takes them 
(they are the same series apparently) up to 1975. I am unable 
to check these figures. Dr Enid Charles’ tables in the Economic 
Fournal cover England and Wales only. Adding to these an 
estimate for Scotland! we get the following results : 


POPULATION IN GREAT BRITAIN in 1937 
(figures in thousands) 


England and Wales Scotland Total 


Total 60 
and over 

As % of 

total pop. 


35314 


1 The Scottish figures are calculated from the Registrar Gener |’s estimates for males. 
and females for 1935. These have been divided among the age groups according to Dr 
Charles’ figures for England and Wales for that year and each age group was then varied 
for later years in the same ratio as her figures for England and Wales. The calculation 
is therefore rather loose, but Scotland, although the groups over 60 were practically the same 
proportionately as in England and Wales in the 1931 Census, is a younger nate than the. 
English and Welsh taken as a whole, so that the figures given are a bit too high. This 
may account for my figures being slightly higher than the NCL’s and Senex’s. sthafee. 
tunately no other basis for the calculation appeared to be available. The estimate used 
by the N CL is, incidentally, the most pessimistic made by Dr Charles so far as the old. 
age groups are concerned. Any other estimate gives lower figures. 
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POPULATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1940 to 1975 
(figures in thousands) 


Age Groups 1940 1945 1955 1965 1975 
o—14 95193 8.282 5,897 4,060 2,519 
15—19 3934 35365 2,587 1,951 1,330 
20—59 26,174 26,695 26,918 24,667 20,769 
6o—64 2,223 2,336 25525 3,090 35127 
65—69 1,782 1,956 2,210 2,517 2,939 
7° plus 2,350 2,711 3,388 3,915 4,635 
TOTAL - 45,656 455345 43,525 40,200 355319 
Total 65 and over 45132 4,667 5,598 6,432 71574 
As % of pop. g°1 10:4 13°8 16-0 21°4 
Total 60 and over 6,355 7,003 8,123 9,522 10,701 
As % of pop. 13°9 15°S 18°5 23°7 30°4 
THE COST 


The above tables give the total number of pensions which 
could be claimed. What is the cost? The NCL report gives 
no estimates: its figures deal only with the insured population 
and the cost of pensions over 60 is included among calculations 
including widow, orphans and other pension costs. Senex merely 
multiplies his number of pensions by {52. On this basis the cost 
would be as follows : 


THE COST OF PENSIONS AT 60 


Number of Pensions Cost of Pensions 


Over 65 Over 60 Over 65 Over 60 
(in 000’s) (£m.) 
195 309 
21K 330 
242 364 
291 422 
334 495 
394 562 


At the present time the State contributes about {60 millions 
to old age pensions (contributory and non-contributory) ; assuming 
that any savings on public assistance and unemployment expendi- 
ture would go mainly to the unemployment fund and the local 
authorities, the net cost of a non-contributory pension of {I a 


week at 60 today would be {249 millions and {138 millions at 65. 
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CAN’T WE AFFORD THIS ? 


Is it true that we cannot afford this sum to ensure aged workers 
and their wives a ‘reasonable standard of comfort in old age’? 
Is this ‘miserable pittance’ really too great a burden for either 
a capitalist or a socialist state? The NCL and Senex say 
‘yes’ during the transition stage; Senex also thinks we cannot 
afford it even after we reach socialism because the workers won’t 
stand for it ! 

It is obvious that these arguments cannot be dealt with on 
the same plane. The transition stage (how long is it to last ?) 
is more difficult than the Socialist stage and raises more abtruse 
and fundamental points of principle and tactics. It is evident 
that the country as a whole has the income to afford it. Colin 
Clark estimates our national income at over {4,000 millions— 
roughly 30/- per head per week of population. In 1929 it was 
divided as follows: the figures do not include the incomes of 
the unemployed or old age pensioners, etc (i.e. redistributed in- 
comes), nor the undivided incomes of corporations (company 
profits, etc) which mainly go to the benefit of the richer groups : 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOMES, 1929 


Over {£10,000 

£2,000—{10,000 
£1,000—f£2,000 
£500—£1,000 

£250—£500 
£125—{250 
Under £125 


The problem of the transition stage is therefore one of re- 
distribution of the national income—one of taxation—one of 
taxing the rich one or two % of the population with incomes over 
{£1,000 a year who cream off a quarter of the national income and 
whom Daniels and Campion? give as owning over half the 
national wealth. 

Colin Clark has estimated *that by adjusting surtax and estate 
duties and instituting the Rignano system of death duties, {104 
million a year income can be secured. He also estimates a further 
revenue up to about {75 millions to be available from increases 


1 National Income and Outlay, by Colin Clark, p. 109. 
2 Distribution of the National Capital, by Daniels & Campion, p. 54. 
° A Socialist Budget, by Colin Clark (N F R B Pamphlet No. 22, 6d). 
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in income tax—but this would touch about 3 million incomes 
below the {1,000 mark. Further large sums, I suggest, could 
also be obtained from the taxation of land values and from some 
new luxury taxes. 

It is not suggested, of course, that all increases of revenue 
should be devoted solely to pensions, and that no other social 
services have a claim. Some should be used for capital expendi- 
ture and clearly we have to keep in mind Labour’s other reforms 
and realise that all increases in taxes cannot be operated in the 
first term of a Labour Government for which the pension plan 
was designed. Nor will the Government be able to make any 
very large savings in the first year or two by way of reductions 
of armament expenditure and cuts in subsidies and so on; but 
surely, in view of the above figures, it is feasible that we could 
achieve pensions of {1 a week at 65 at least, in the first term of 
office, with the amendment that the contributory principle should 
be abolished. 

Pensions of {1 at 60 cost an additional {100 odd millions, 
and this should not be an impossible task for the second term of 
office of a Labour Government. During its second term, the Govern- 
ment should have increased its revenue from increased trade, etc, 
as well as from taxation and death duties, solved or nearly solved 
the unemployment question, and saved enormous sums on arma- 
ments and subsidies. Today we are spending nearly {100 millions 
more on armaments out of revenue than in 1930. Subsidies, 
including derating, amount to another {60 millions. These sums 
are sufficient to meet the additional cost with taxes at present level. 


PENSIONS UNDER SOCIALISM 


Even under these conditions there is little doubt that pensions 
at 60 would be a big burden to carry, but it would be a necessary 
burden. The nearer we get to socialism the easier it will become. 
The position under socialism is not as Senex sees it. It is quite 
true that in 1975 a third of the population will be over 60 as com- 
pared with an eighth today; but the number of young persons 
will be smaller: the proportion of population 15-59 actually 
increases until 1960 and does not fall seriously from its present 
level until 1980. 

The workers will therefore have no logical grumble on this 
account ; but the point is childish. The important point is how 
many of employable age today (over 14) are actually doing pro- 
ductive work compared with the possibilities under socialism. 
Out of a total population today of 45 millions, 35.7 millions are 
over 14 years of age. Some 22 millions of these are normally 
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engaged in gainful occupations, but about 14 millions (at the 
least) are unemployed, giving an actual working population of 
20.5 millions. The answer to Senex’s point therefore is that even 
today every occupied person is, on an average, keeping or pro- 
ducing enough to keep more than one other unoccupied or retired 
person alive ; and he (or she) isn’t consulted about it and generally 
gets precious little for so doing. 

But let us look at this occupied population. The following 
table gives the 1931 Census figures according to function in in- 
dustry ; the figures include 2} millions unemployed in 1931 and 
are for Great Britain and in thousands : 


INDUSTRIAL POPULATION OF BRITAIN IN 1931 


Production, repair and maintenance .. «2 693722 
Transport and communication b< ven 1,830 
Warehousemen, store and packing .. 58 449 
Stationary engine drivers are we 5e 179 
TOTAL... ig 36 $0 De one 12,180 
Clerical o¢ ne ae 36 Sees 522 
Domestic and personal Be ae be eX 
Professional 3 Se 315 841 
Others—police, defence, etc, etc ye -- 1,586 
Commerce and finance ,. °° 55 e+ 25319 

8,897 
TOTAL... oo we are “es On 21,077 


The first group is the productive group, although even here 
there will be large numbers of superfluous and redundant workers 
who could and would be more profitably used under socialism. 
There is little doubt that at least half the second group are engaged 
on jobs which are not only themselves unproductive (travellers, 
domestic servants, brokers, middlemen and agents, etc); many 
of them work in institutions and services (charities, etc) which 
have no connection with productive industry. These too will be more 
profitably used under socialism, Moreover, as we approach 
socialism more and more of the 7 or 8 million (gainfully) unoccupied 
married and single women will also come back into industry and 
our employable population will become larger \nd larger. The 
average Output per occupied person even today i well over {200 
per year. With an increased working population and an increased 
output per head, therefore, the burden of old age pensions at 60, 
and, indeed, any other social services, will become completely 
unimportant as a financial problem. It is probable that today 
the real productive population amounts only to 1 in 4 of the total 
population—t.e. every productive worker is keeping three people 
alive besides himself. 
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THE CASE FOR PENSIONS AT 60 


Senex’s arguments therefore fall on their own stupidity, and 
we are left with the problem of pensions of {1 a week today. What 
is the case for them? At the beginning of his article Senex says : 

When a man’s in the fifties, he’s middle-aged. When he’s turned sixty, he’s 


“getting on’. Ergo, pensions at 60. This is the sort of mental muddle that got 
pensions at 60 put into the Standing Orders of the TUC.... 


But was it? Who is, or was, worrying about the age of man or 
woman? We may not have realized all the implications of the 
demand for pensions, but certainly it was not based on age. It 
was fought for and won (in theory) not because workers think a 
man or woman is old at sixty, but because they know they are 
not likely to find a job over that age. This is the case put by 
innumerable trade union and other leaders and brought out by the 
figures: the NCL report admits that many aged workers are 
kept in employment ‘for compassionate reasons ’. 

In 1931 only 31% (1,759,000 out of 5,165,000) of the population 
over 60 were normally in gainful occupations; 184% (324,000) 
were unemployed, while another 25% worked ‘ on own account ’— 
1.¢. mostly no doubt in small and unprofitable shops and trades. 
The effectively occupied population was therefore a mere 23% 
of the total. Most of these were, of course, in the 60-64 group, 
where 50% (922,000 out of 1,849,000) were occupied, but here the 
unemployment was nearly 20% (179,000), giving an effectively 
occupied total of about 40%. It is very doubtful if the position 
has improved since then: it is more than likely that 80% of the 
total population over 60 given above for 1937 (1.¢. 44 millions) are 
either unoccupied or unemployed. Some 2 millions of them 
over 65 are in receipt of pensions (Hansard, 5 and 13 July 1937) ; 
the rest are being kept by someone somehow. Hundreds of 
thousands, in spite of pensions, are forced to seek public assistance ; 
over a third of the adult men and women on public assistance are 
over 65. The social surveys show that 10% of the working class 
families in the country (about 11 millions) live in poverty and 
that in 3% the poverty is due entirely to old age. 

These are the people whose condition the Labour Movement 
has for seventeen years promised to relieve on its first coming 
into office and power; to abandon them now is to abandon a 
principle for a mess of political expediency. Apart from those 
in jobs or in receipt of pensions and/or public assistance, the 
majority are being kept or assisted by their families; even 
the former are no doubt helped at times where help is possible. 
Non-contributory State pensions would therefore merely bring 
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into the public eye, and into the Budget, expenditure on old age 
which has to be met privately today by workers out of very 
inadequate pay packets. 


Pensions at 60 therefore remain a human, social and industrial 
necessity today ; and if the Party cannot realise them in its first 
term of office they should be in its programme for early realisation. 
Make retirement a condition of the pension if this is considered 
expedient, but don’t let us refuse pensions at 60 today on the 
pretext that armaments must come first, or that we may not ‘be 
able to afford them under socialism. This is hardly likely, but it 
may be true. If it is we can face the problem when it arises— 
under socialism when that comes. At the moment we are faced 
with the more tragic and poignant problem of the poverty of the 
over sixties who are mostly industrial scrap and either cannot 
work from physical infirmity or cannot get work. We want 
pensions for them first to ease the terrible times through which 
they are passing and to fill the gap they leave in industry with 
young men and women who are lacking industrial training and 
experlence today and on whom we shall be dependent in the 


ees for the creation, running and efficiency of the Socialist 
tate. 


HANDS OFF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA !: 


Lt-Cmd. Edgar P. Young (R.N. Retd.) 


It is certainly no mere coincidence that Germany’s renewed 
outcry for colonies, supported now by Italy and Japan, should 
be accompanied by a violent recrudescence of German propaganda 
directed against the Republic of Czechoslovakia. It is becoming 
increasingly obvious that the internal tension in Germany, due to 
economic causes which the much-boosted ‘Four-Year Plan’ 
will clearly fail to remove, is such that within a reasonable space 
of time the Nazis will find themselves faced with a choice between 
war and the collapse of their discredited régime. There can be 
no doubt, of course, as to which of these alternatives Herr Hitler 
would prefer ; the possibility, however, of his being able to choose 
that alternative, and of his being able to achieve more than perhaps 
temporary success by war, depends on external circumstances 
which these two lines of agitation are designed to influence in 
his favour. 


PAN-GERMANISM 


Study of German political literature of the latter half of the 
19th and of the 2oth centuries, including, of course, Mein Kampf, 
reveals how consistently Germany has aspired to expansion east- 
wards and to the establishment of a ‘ Greater Germany ’, stretching 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea and Mediterranean. This ex- 
pansion is regarded, and not without reason, as an essential pre- 
liminary to challenging France and Britain for colonial empire 
outside Europe. It is too often forgotten in this country that 
one of the main objects for which we fought from 1914 to 1918 
was the frustration of this Pan-German dream, and too little 
appreciated how fortunate it was that Germany was already too 
much spent by 1917 to take full advantage of the temporary 
realization of that dream by the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and 
Bucarest. Memory is less short, however, in the countries which 
are more directly concerned with this programme of expansion ; 
Germany, recalling the crippling effects of our naval blockade, is 
determined not to cross swords with Britain again until she has 
rendered herself invulnerable to that deadly weapon, while the 
smaller States have an uncomfortable certainty that it is to them 
that Herr Hitler refers when he cries out for ‘colonies’. It is 


17 1See German and Czech (NF RB Pamphlet No. 36, 1/-) 
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obvious, indeed, that in face of the overwhelming superiority of 
British sea-power, and without a sufficient number of naval and 
aerial bases overseas, Germany could not hope to take per- 
manent advantage of any revolt provoked by her busy agents in 
her former colonies and elsewhere. Nor would her allies be able 
to afford her any appreciable assistance, except perhaps in the 
Far East, where Japan is unlikely to view with favour any German 
colonisation. There seems, then, ample ground for assuming 
that her recent truculent demands are intended to blind the British 
public to her real intentions, and to serve as a specious counter 
when she bargains with their representatives for a free hand in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 


DRANG NACH OSTEN 


An interesting forecast of the present situation, and a con- 
firmation of its analysis as made above, was afforded by an inter- 
view with a well-known Berlin industrial magnate attending the 
Paris Exhibition, which appeared in the Daily Herald of 5 August 
of this year, and from which the following extracts have been 
taken : 


The Nazis cannot afford war because they know that they are bound to lose it 
and that it would mean their end . . . The chiefs of the Reichswehr know that perfectly 
well, and that is why they are determined not to allow Hitler to skid into war as the 
Kaiser did in 1914 . . . The essential difference between 1914 and 1937 is that the 
German General Staff of 1914 wanted the war, which they thought they were certain to 
win, while the Reichswehr generals of 1937 fear war for the next two or three years, 
which they are certain to lose. 


Later in the same article this German revealed, perhaps un- 
wittingly, the lines on which German thought runs by saying that 
he ‘ anticipated a series of diplomatic crises in Central Europe,’ 
as a result of which, presumably, Germany would find herself 
in a stronger position after ‘the next two or three years’. 


A CENTRAL EUROPE FEDERATION 


Germany might already have realized the first stage of her 
advance to world power, which is her destiny according to Mein 
Kampf, by overrunning the whole of Central and Eastern Europe, 
if there had not been in occupation of the strategic key to the 
mastery of Europe the Republic of Czechoslovakia, consistently 
loyal to a League policy, and latterly linked by a system of defensive 
Pacts with France and the Soviet Union. Czechoslovakia repre- 
sents, moreover, a further obstacle to the realization of a Mittel- 
europa under German hegemony, in that she has always been 
the chief advocate of the formation of a Federation of the smaller 
States of Central and South-Eastern Europe, the nucleus of which 
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already exists in the non-exclusive Little and Balkan Ententes. 
The formation of such a Federation, permeated, as it would un- 
doubtedly soon become, with the humanitarian democratic principles 
which are so successfully, on the whole, practised in Czechoslovakia, 
would go a long way towards restoring the economic situation 
of all its member States and would create an atmosphere of all- 
round security and mutual confidence in which such questions as 
minor rectifications of frontiers (today an ever-present potential 
cause of war), could be fruitfully discussed and satisfactorily solved. 
It would, of course, put a definite stop to the realisation of the 
Pan-German dream, and it is for this reason, as well as for reasons 
of military strategy, that the Nazis concentrate on bringing about 
the destruction of Czechoslovakia and its democracy. 


NAZI PROPAGANDA 


Not daring to embark on any prolonged or large-scale war, 
which they know they would soon find themselves incapable of 
sustaining, the Nazis have aimed at the isolation of their in- 
offensive neighbour from her allies, and at discrediting her in 
the eyes of her sympathizers. There can be little doubt, for 
example, that German intervention in Spain is part of this policy, 
and that 


today, as in the past, Germany’s object is to isolate France, to keep her tied down 
within her frontiers, and to paralyse any possible action on her part in favour of her 
Central European allies and of Russia in the more than probable event of German 
aggression aiming at a reversal of the state of affairs brought about by the victory of 
the Allies, and at a readjustment of European frontiers. ! 


More subtle but no less dangerous work has been done through 
propaganda conducted by every means at the disposal of a modern 
State with a complete disregard alike of veracity and of the normal 
standards of decency in international relations. This propaganda 
may be divided into three types, each calculated to serve a 
particular end : 

1 Czechoslovakia is represented as ‘the spearhead of Red 
Imperialism pointed at the heart of the Third Reich’. This 
is said in order that the German people may learn to regard 
Czechoslovakia as a menace to their national security! 


2 Czechoslovakia is represented as ‘a breeding place for 
Bolshevism’. This is intended to serve several purposes. 
Firstly it provides an additional reason why a patriotic Nazi 
should hate the Czechoslovaks, secondly it may shake the 
internal solidarity of the Republic by sowing the seeds of 
suspicion and the fear of revolution in the hearts of Czecho- 
slovak reactionaries, thirdly it may incline the reactionaries 


1 The Spanish Plot, by E. N. Dzeley, p. 7. 


x 
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in Britain and elsewhere to view with favour any Nazi action 
against a ‘ plague spot ’, and fourthly it may serve, together 
with propaganda of the first type, to make the Governments 
of Roumania and Jugoslavia, which are definitely anti- 
Soviet, regard Czechoslovakia with suspicion, thus weakening 
or perhaps even disrupting the Little Entente. 


3 Czechoslovakia is represented as being unjust and harsh 
in the treatment of the racial minorities within her borders. 
Here again the object is partly the stirring up of racial enmity 
between Germans and Slavs, within and without the Third 
Reich, but is mainly the alienation of the sympathy which 
is generally felt in Britain and the USA _ towards a State 
whose democracy is modelled on their own. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BRITAIN 


It is doubtful to what extent, if any, the first two forms of 
propaganda have achieved their objects, but even if they have 
proved entirely successful it is improbable that Germany would 
dare to go forward with her expansionist plans until she were 
certain of the success of the third, for she realises that the subjection 
of Czechoslovakia, the first step in her expansion, would be possible 
only on condition that Britain would preserve an attitude of ‘ non- 
intervention ’, as with regard to the Spanish conflict, and that she 
would exert her ‘ friendly influence’ on France to ‘ persuade’ her 
to do likewise. 

It may seem strange to some, in view of the menace which 
German expansion in Europe would ultimately, and indeed in the 
not far distant future, represent to the commercial and imperial 
position of Britain, that there should nevertheless be influential 
people on and behind the Government benches who very definitely 
desire to further the realization of the Nazis’ aims. Anxiety for the 
preservation of the Nazi régime is undoubtedly one of the motives 
which inspire these ‘ unpatriotic patriots’, but for a fuller appre- 
ciation of the mainsprings of their policy it is probably necessary 
to cast one’s eye over Central Europe as a whole, including Poland 
and the Balkan States, during the period which has elapsed since 
the end of the Great War. 


POST-WAR IMPERIALISM IN EUROPE 

The defeat of German militarism and the disintegration of 
the autocratic Austro-Hungarian Empire were followed by a 
reorganization of Europe in accordance, to a greater or less extent, 
with the ethnographical distribution of the various races. Millions 
of people found themselves xrcieased from centuries-old foreign 
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domination, millions more from long-established autocracy, and 
one saw everywhere the adoption of democratic forms of govern- 
ment and administration. The accumulated effects of long years 
of neglect by undemocratic rulers were enhanced by the havoc 
wrought, directly and indirectly, by four years of war, and the 
new Governments everywhere found themselves faced with a 
tremendous task of reconstruction in accordance with modern 
democratic demands. Burdened with enormous debts, inherited 
from their predecessors, which were increased by reparations 
claims in the cases of those who had fought against the Allies, they 
found themselves compelled to turn to foreign financiers for 
aid. The aid was forthcoming, of course, in the shape of loans 
and capital investment, but the unfortunate borrowers were called 
upon to mortgage to their creditors the material resources and 
sometimes the very land of their respective countries. The effects 
of this reduction of the smaller States to a virtually colonial status 
were not slow in becoming apparent, though it was not generally 
realized to what they should be ascribed. The widespread and 
urgent need for economic development and social reform could 
not be satisfied by administrations which were crippled by the 
demands of greedy moneylenders abroad, and growing popular 
indignation was expressed first through, and later against, the 
democratic organs of which the liberated peoples had expected 
so much. Finance-capital had little difficulty in making 
a scapegoat of democracy, intriguing in every way to discredit 
a form of government so utterly incompatible with the ruthless 
exploitation of natural wealth and labour, and thus paving the 
way for its replacement by other forms which could be relied upon 
to safeguard its interests. The governmental organs thus set 
up have little or no popular support, and rule, therefore, by ter- 
rorism. They are composed of groups of amoral opportunists 
who, in return for a substantial ‘ rake-off ’, fulfil the role of bailiff, 
and whose psychology and methods differ in no respect from 
those of the Chicago racketeer. Extreme examples of this process 
of ‘ colonialisation’ are seen in Hungary, where the feudal system 
has been reintroduced in a new guise (with the banks in place of 
the former feudal lords) and in Jugoslavia, where some 80% of 
all industry and private banking is in the hands of foreigners, 
who reap a rich harvest from the suffering workers. In all these 
countries there are growing millions of people who are beginning 
to realise that many of their more serious social, economic, racial, 
cultural and religious problems can now be solved only by drastic 
measures against their present rulers and their foreign patrons, 
and it is already questionable how much longer the armed forces 
17* 
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can be relied upon to oppose them if their legitimate demands for 
democratic freedom and progress are refused. 


A BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY 


To these peoples the democratic Republic of Czechoslovakia 
is a source of inspiration and of hope. More favoured than her 
neighbours, in that she inherited a highly developed and fairly 
well-balanced economic system, and in that she possessed capital 
of her own, very largely held and administered by co-operative 
banking and credit organizations, she was able to remain com- 
paratively untouched by the blighting tentacles of foreign capital. 
This circumstance, together with the old-standing democratic 
traditions of the Czech people, has enabled Czechoslovakia to 
achieve such progress in social reform and towards racial recon- 
ciliation within her borders, that the extension of her ideals and 
principles throughout a Federation of the Central European and 
Balkan States cannot be dismissed as an absurdity and is indeed 
regarded by many of the leading democrats in those States as a 
goal towards which they must strive. The achievement of that 
goal would enable foreign interests to be bought out with Czecho- 
slovak capital, provided on terms which would be far less onerous 
than those which obtain today, and might even, if Czechoslovak 
democracy is allowed to evolve in the sense which President Bents 
has declared as being desirable, enable the development of the 
Federation on cooperative socialist lines. What effect such a 
development would have upon-finance-capital may be appreciated 
when one reads in Lloyds Bank Monthly Review of October, 1937, 
that already the external debt of Czechoslovakia ‘is less than 
18% of the total State indebtedness’, and that ‘a very large 
part of the external debt has now been acquired by Czechoslovaks 
and thus been repatriated’, while Czechoslovak private industry 
‘has not borrowed at all heavily abroad’, and compares that 
statement with what might be written about any of the other 
countries in question. With such facts in one’s mind, one can 
appreciate the irony with which Dr. Stojadinovitch, Prime Minister 
of Jugoslavia, described by our Tory Press as ‘ the greatest financier 
of the Balkans’, but in his own country as ‘ Al Capone’, when 
interviewed by Reuters during his recent visit to London, said 
that ‘he was pleased to note that the foreign policy of the British 
Government was exactly the same as that of his own country”! 


BRITISH REACTION 


The suppression of Czechoslovakia, or at least the suppression 
of the democratic régime within the Republic, is therefore regarded 
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as desirable by the more class-conscious sections of British Tory 
opinion. It is regarded as desirable not merely in itself, more- 
over, but also because it would open the way for the penetration 
of British capital on the heels of its German mercenaries into 
areas newly added to its financial ‘ empire’, and in the hope that 
it may be followed by a combined assault by Germany and Japan, 
whom it also favours for similar reasons, against the Soviet Union. 
That the ultimate and inevitable result of this policy would be 
war between Britain and ‘Greater Germany’ for world empire 
is doubtless fully appreciated by those responsible for it, and 
would indeed appear to be the only possible explanation for the 
scale of our Government’s present rearmament programme and 
the date of its completion. This result is regarded, however, as 
the lesser evil, or perhaps even by some as being good, for the 
period of preparation for that war would be one in which the risk 
of social revolution could be reduced. ‘Greater Germany’, 
possessed of almost all the raw materials required for its operations 
in peace or war, with vast resources of cheap labour under Nazi 
control, and with an enormous internal market which it would, 
of course, close to foreign exporters, would be able to compete 
with Britain more effectively than does Germany of today 
in the markets of the world. She could therefore be represented 
to British workers as ‘a menace to their standard of living’, in 
order to persuade them, first to consent to the progressive sup- 
pression of their democratic organizations, on grounds of ‘ military 
expediency’, and then to support their capitalist Government 
in another war ‘to make the world safe for democracy’. 


POLICY 


It can be seen, then, from the foregoing analysis, that the 
maintenance of an independent and democratic Czechoslovakia 
is a matter of vital importance for the salvation not only of peace 
but also of our own democracy. The situation is by no means 
so critical as is often represented by those who over-estimate the 
strength of the Third Reich, but it might any day become so if the 
combined pressure of German and British diplomacy were able 
to persuade or terrorise the Czechoslovak Government into aban- 
doning its defensive Pacts with France or the Soviet Union, in 
exchange for a worthless Pact of non-aggression with Herr Hitler 
and an equally worthless hint that Britain is arming for the defence 
of democracy. It would become dangerous also if such pressure 
were to influence the Czechoslovak Government into making such 
concessions to the pro-Nazi Henleinist Party as would expose the 
Republic to ‘ peaceful’ Nazification from within. Neither of these 
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events is likely to occur so long as Czechoslovak policy is decided 
by Dr Milan Hodza, the Agrarian Prime Minister, and his 
present colleagues in the Government of the Republic, among 
whom the Social-Democrat Party is undoubtedly the most 
reliable element, receiving strong support from President Benés 
himself and from most of the Czech Socialist Party, of which 
he was formerly a member. It would appear, therefore, to be 
a matter of urgent importance that the British Labour Movement, 
while bringing all pressure to bear on its present Government 
to make it oppose Nazi aggression, direct or indirect, against 
Czechoslovakia, should impress upon Czechoslovak socialists that 
they should on no account attempt to win that support by making 
concessions to Germany or to their own reactionaries. The people 
of Czechoslovakia should be made to understand that, whatever 
reactionary steps they might take to prove that they were not 
under the influence of Moscow, they would certainly be denounced 
as ‘ Reds’ when it suited London and Berlin to do so, but that 
on the other hand such steps would tend to deprive them of the 
sympathy of their many real friends in Britain and elsewhere, 
and that every victory of Social-Democracy in their Republic 
serves to increase the number of their friends. At the same time 
it would appear desirable, bearing in mind how difficult it has been 
since the outbreak of hostilities in Spain to undo the harm done 
by lying propaganda at the outset, that steps should be taken to 
link up Central Europe with the general international situation 
and to provide the British public with accurate information 
regarding its special problems and their international 
significance. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The recently reported split in the Cabinet would appear to support the argument 
in the foregoing article and to reveal the divergence of interest between finance capital 
on the one hand and industrial and commercial capital on the other. 

The representatives of the former, ¢.g., the Prime Minister, Lords Londonderry and 
Halifax and Sir Samuel Hoare, see bigger profits to be made by lending money to 
Germany for aggression and subsequent exploitation in Central Europe and the Balkans - 
than could be earned by British industry—except of course by the armaments industry, 
which would indirectly benefit in proportion as the German menace to Britain is made 
real, which at present it is not. 

The representatives of industrial and commercial capital, however, of whom Mr. 
Eden may be considered the chief spokesman, realise that German expansion in Europe 
on the lines recently discussed between Herr Hitler and Lord Halifax would very 
adversely affect British export trade and would increase unemployment in Britain. From 
their point of view, British capital would be better employed, if not so profitably to the 
usurers, in improving British industrial equipment and in restoring the depressed areas 
in Britain than in financing rivals to rob Britain of her already diminished foreign 
markets. 
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REORGANISATION — IN 


LANCASHIRE 
D. A. Sington 


Proposals for the reorganisation of the cotton industry have 
recently been published by the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organisations (a body representing all sections of the industry, 
including the trade unions). 

The proposals differ from previous plans for the improved 
organization of the industry in two important respects. In the 
first place, their effectiveness depends on compulsion, and therefore 
on legislation under which schemes agreed by a majority would 
have statutory force. The importance of this aspect of the 
proposals is shown by the failure of one voluntary scheme 
after another in the past through non-cooperation by 
minorities. Secondly, these are the first proposals presented by 
an organisation representing all sections of the industry, and 
intended primarily in the interests of the industry as a whole. 
The sectionalisation of the cotton industry is neither an accident, 
nor a casual defect of organisation which can be removed by being 
ignored ; it is inherent in the development and structure of the 
industry. The Joint Committee’s proposals appear to represent 
an attempt to unite the aims of the different sections without 
neglecting the differences in their sectional problems. 


1 The Background 


For almost twenty years every student of industrial affairs, 
as well as every socialist, has been impressed by the need for the 
reorganization of Britain’s basic industries. Until quite recently, 
it was often felt by persons unduly impressed with the possibilities 
of unilateral socialism, that many of the post-war difficulties of 
these industries were due more to inherent defects in their structure 
than to outside causes; with more rational organisation and 
with better mechanical equipment, it was thought, lost markets 
could be regained and the unemployed brought back to their old 
occupations. Today, the attitude towards reorganisation—among 
‘planners’ both socialist and capitalist—is rather different. Natural 
economic forces have reduced the productive capacity of depressed 
industries such as coal, cotton and shipbuilding; large numbers 
of the unemployed have found work in other trades ; industrialists 
have become reconciled to the permanent reduction in the demand 
for their products. Reorganisation now, offers the hope not 
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of a new aud a better world, but of readjustment to a world which 
is regrettably, but permanently, different. 

For the cotton industry, this change of attitude is particularly 
important. No other great industry has experienced so great 
a decline in demand (output has been halved since before the 
war). No other great industry depends so much on export markets 
(half the cotton industry’s output still goes into exports). It has 
been pointed out in Lancashire and the Future, a review of the 
present position and prospects of the industry published by the 


Joint Committee in June 1937, that 
about two-thirds of our losses in overseas markets—the greater part in India— 
can be attributed to the growth of local industries. Japan accounts almost entirely 
for the remainder. 
The decline of Lancashire’s famous trade with India is due mainly 
to the tariff-fostered growth of the Indian cotton industry, while 
the main reason for the success of Japan in competition with 


Lancashire is the fact that 
her labour costs on comparable cloths appear to be less than a fifth of Lan- 
cashire’s. (Lancashire and the Future). 


Lancashire—or for that matter, the British Government—can 
do little to prevent the growth of economic nationalism in India, 
while no practicable reductions in costs can offset a difference 
in wage-levels so great as that between Great Britain and Japan. 

The loss of export markets for British cotton goods, and its 
direct and indirect effects on the industry, have made the problems 
which any reorganisation scheme must try to solve. These 
problems can be summed up under two heads—surplus capacity 
and wasteful competition. 


SURPLUS CAPACITY 

From the war till about 1930, although production and exports 
were on a much lower level than before the war, the productive 
capacity of the industry remained almost unchanged. After 
1930, bankruptcies began to take their toll, and productive capacity 
has been falling ever since ; but at the same time, production also 
declined further with the general depression and an overwhelming 
wave of Japanese competition. Since 1931/32, output has been 
increasing, though very much less than in any other great industry. 
The excess of capacity over actual output is : ‘ill very large; 
experience suggests that the economic forces acting on productive 
capacity—through losses leading eventually to bankruptcy—lag 
seriously behind the more powerful forces making for a decline 
in markets. Intervention appears to be necessary if potential 
output is to be adjusted to actual demand. 

In the spinning section, the Cotton Spinning Industry Act 
of 1936 has already resulted in an appreciable degree of readjust- 
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ment. The Spindles Board has bought for scrapping over 3 million 
spindles out of 46 millions. According to the Board’s report, 
however, the ‘ unused spindle capacity’ is still nearly 4 million 
spindles. 


WASTEFUL COMPETITION 


It is less easy to discover the precise significance of what is 
meant by wasteful competition. The immediate issue is, however, 
prices so low that they do not yield a profit even to the relatively 
low-cost firms. It is notorious that for years many firms have 
been selling at prices which bear less relation to costs of production 
than to their urgent need for liquid resources, mainly for interest 
on bank advances and overdrafts. In this way alone marginal 
firms have been able to retain an uneasy place in the industry. 
Thus the same forces that have perpetuated surplus capacity have 
made for persistent price-cutting. 

In the spinning section, again, successful efforts have recently 
been made to prevent ‘ weak selling’ by agreement. For a year, 
nearly every branch of the spinning section has operated under a 
legally binding price agreement (previous attempts at voluntary 
“gentlemen’s agreements’ having very clearly shown that gentle- 
men tend, in a time of crisis, to prefer their immediate interests 
to their status). Many firms with years of steady losses behind 
them are now operating at a profit. The new system of price 
agreements, however, was started in an exceptionally favourable 
market, and no-one can be sure of its strength in a time of declining 
demand. 

Surplus capacity and wasteful competition—in the sense of 
weak selling—appear then to be the two common problems of 
every section. They can, presumably, be dealt with only by 
collective action, and their removal is probably the immediate 
object of reorganisation. To be fully effective, however, re- 
organisation must be carried further. There are other urgent 
problems which must be dealt with primarily by individual firms 
rather than by the industry, or a section of the industry, as a 
collective group. Of these the chief are technical re-equipment, 
the better organisation of relations between producers and mer- 
chants, amalgamation of firms in certain branches into larger units, 
and capital reconstruction, particularly in spinning. Progress 
in these directions must in present conditions be slow, and will 
take time to prove its efficacy. It may be pointed out, too, that 
these changes cannot be carried through without considerable 
capital expenditure and that at present the profits are not being 
made which would allow capital expenditure on a large enough 
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scale to be effective. The vast number of firms which have not 
earned enough in recent years to put adequate amounts to the 
depreciation of existing plant can hardly embark on the installation 
of new machinery. A general reorganisation scheme to remove 
surplus capacity and weak selling should facilitate further recon- 
struction by increasing earnings and giving some security. The 
scheme could go beyond this and give active encouragement to 
further reconstruction, such as the replacement of mules by high 
draft ring spinning frames and the installation of high speed 
winding and automatic looms, which would effect considerable 
reductions in costs and contribute to the solution of a growing 
labour problem. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM 


For, it should be realised that for some time there has been 
a serious shortage of certain classes of labour in the cotton industry. 
There are still some 50,000 unemployed cotton operatives, but 
it is doubtful how many of these can in fact be reabsorbed ; more- 
over, the most serious aspect of the problem is the shortage of 
new entrants. In recent years the prospects of promotion and 
the earnings of skilled adult workers, have failed to attract the 
children in Lancashire towns. Although some parts of Lan- 
cashire are seriously depressed, in others new industries have 
sprung up and offer better wages, better prospects, and more 
up-to-date factory conditions than the mills. Efforts are being 
made to solve the problem by a rearrangement of the work in 
the mills in such a way that fewer juveniles will be required. It 
is appreciated, however, that the difficulty can only be solved 
permanently by an improvement in the wages and the security 
of the cotton operative. 


WAGES 


The result of the unprofitable conditions presisting in the 
cotton industry is an astonishingly low wage-level; this is most 
conspicuous in the weaving trade, where to low wage-rates is 
added the occurrence of under-employment; where insufficient 
work is available, the weaver may be obliged to work a full week, 
but to tend only two looms instead of four. A recent enquiry 
by the Weavers’ Amalgamation showed that average earnings 
this year of all weavers were 36/6 a week, while a quarter of the 
workers earned less than 30/-. These figures were collected after 
the increase in wage rates in the spring. The low wage-level in 
coal-mining was recently agreed to justify a rise in coal prices, 
some of which went into better wages. The wage-level in cotton 
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is no less inadequate than that in coal. The Weavers’ Amalgama- 
tion is now asking for a minimum ‘ fall-back’ wage. It is 
authoritatively estimated that a 35/- minimum would add 74% 
to the total wage-bill. 


2 The New Scheme 


These, then, are the problems which confront the industry. 
How far does the new scheme offer a hope of their solution ? 

The presentation of the new scheme is connected with the 
failure of sectional proposals for reorganization on a statutory 
basis. The printing and dyeing sectional associations, with the 
support of the other sections and the trade unions, last year applied 
to the Board of Trade for statutory approval of schemes based on 
“pool and quota’ systems. The proposals had been approved 
by large majorities of each section. If, as was requested, the 
schemes had been embodied in legislation, they would have been 
compulsorily applied to all firms engaged in printing or dyeing. 
The President of the Board of Trade, however, refused to initiate 
legislation on the grounds that the schemes proposed to restrict 
the entry of new firms into the industry, and the expansion of 
existing firms, and that they did not appear to have any relation 
to the problems of the cotton industry as a whole. At the same 
time, Mr Stanley said that he was not opposed to the theory of 
giving statutory authority to industry for its own self-government, 
and that a scheme for this purpose would be sympathetically 
considered by the Government. Such a scheme should, however, 
be directed towards the improvement of the export trade. The 
present scheme was drawn up by the Joint Committee of Cotton 
Trade Organizations in response to Mr Stanley’s invitation. 

The Joint Committee’s proposals provide for the establishment 
of machinery which would facilitate reorganisation. It recognises 
that each of the different sections has its own characteristics in 
structure and method of operation, and its own problems. At 
the same time, the proposals are intended to increase the coherence 
of the industry as a whole and to make possible the formulation 
of a common policy. 


COTTON INDUSTRY BOARD 


The Joint Committee propose that an Act should be passed 
under which two bodies should be constituted—a Cotton Industry 
Board of 12 members, representing each section and including 
three operatives’ representatives, and an independent Advisory 
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Committee of three persons outside the cotton industry. Both 
bodies would be appointed by the President of the Boatd of Trade. 
The Cotton Industry Board would be an executive body, while the 
function of the Advisory Committee would be to represent, both 
to the Cotton Industry Board and the Government, the national 
interest. 

The Cotton Industry Board would have two functions. In 
the first place it would have the duty of encouraging or initiating 
schemes for the general benefit of the industry, especially in such 
matters as market research and propaganda, and would have power 
to raise levies for these purposes. In the second place, it would 
consider, on behalf of the industry as a whole, reorganisation 
schemes (such: as those put forward by the printing and dyeing 
sections). Schemes for the elimination of surplus capacity or 
for the regulation of output or prices will normally refer only to 
a single section, and the initiative must come from the sectional 
organisation. The duty of the Board is to secure the coordination 
of the different sectional schemes, to ensure that each is in the 
interests of the industry as a whole, and to have regard in particular 
to their effect on the export trade. 


PROCEDURE 


A scheme proposed by any section would be examined by the 
Cotton Industry Board, from the point of view of its bearing on 
the problems of the industry as a whole, and by the Advisory 
Committee from the point of view of the public interest. If 
approved by both these bodies it would then be submitted to the 
Board of Trade. If he, too, approved, the President would then 
make a draft Order. 

The proposals set out the kind of objects at which sectional 
schemes would aim. These include the reduction of surplus 
capacity, the regulation of production, and the establishment of 
minimum prices. Provision would normally be made, too, for 
the imposition of levies and for the ‘determination of the con- 
ditions on which firms entering the industry shall share in the cost 
of any scheme already in operation’; it will be remembered 
that one of the Government’s objections to the printers’ and dyers’ 
schemes was to the proposed restrictions on new entry, but that the 
Cotton Spinning Industry Act of 1936, which established the 
Spindles Board, provided that new firms entering the industry, 
and existing firms adding to their plant, should pay “ back-levy ” 
on additional spindles as from the date on which the Act came 
into operation. 
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SAFEGUARDS 


The proposals also include safeguards; sectional schemes 
must be shown not to be contrary to the public interest nor to the 
interest of those employed (the difficulties of a legal interpretation 
of the ‘ public interest ’ do not arise, since it is the Cotton Industry 
Board and the Advisory Committee, and not the Courts, that must 
be satisfied) ; ; provision must be made for the expansion of the 
industry in response to increasing demand and technical develop- 
ment, and for the entry of new firms ‘on the same conditions as 
firms already in the industry’; finally, the Board and Advisory 
Committee must be satisfied that each scheme ‘ will tend to assist 
the export trade’. Legislation on the lines suggested does not ipso 
facto bring about reorganisation at all. The proposals do, however, 
lay down certain general principles to be applied by the framers 
of sectional reorganisation schemes, and they provide machinery 
which would in the first place facilitate the institution of 
sectional schemes, and in the second place ensure that such 
schemes will serve the purposes of the industry as a whole. The 
effectiveness of the proposals depends on the use made of them 
by the industry, and on the attitude of the Government and 
Parliament; the support already received within the industry, 
and the fact that the initiative has come from the industry itself, 
suggests a far greater willingness to make progress along these 
lines than has been evident in the past. It may be noted that 
Government assistance is asked for in two directions ; the Govern- 
ment would, of course, initiate the necessary legislation, and in 
addition to this it is suggested that a Treasury Grant, on a pound 
for pound basis, should be made available for schemes in the interest 
of the industry as a whole, such as market research and 


propaganda. 


3 Prices and Exports 


The most general criticism of the Joint Committee’s proposals 
is likely to be the objection that they may raise prices. Exports, 
it can be said, are stagnant not because prices are too low but 
because prices are too high; a scheme which has the effect of 
raising prices, therefore, can hardly be expected to increase the 
export trade. If exports are to be expanded, mechanical equip- 
ment and organisation should be improved, so that costs can be 
cut. This argument is important, but should, perhaps, be qualified. 
It can be said, in reply, that improvements in technical equipment, 
and even in organisation, need money, and, as has already been 
said, there are not at present the resources available for capital 
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expenditure on the scale required. Moreover, those firms which 
are in a position to undertake expenditure with a view to reducing 
costs are unlikely to do so, unless they can be fairly sure of retaining 
their price advantage long enough to repay the initial cost. At 
present it appears that a reduction in the prices of the products 
of one firm is immediately followed by an all-round reduction. 

In addition, recent experience suggests that a reduction of 
price does not necessarily mean an increased volume of trade. 
This is partly because British prices, failing re-equipment and 
reorganisation so radical as to be impracticable at present, cannot 
fall enough, in most cases, to be competitive with Japanese. Partly, 
too, it is because in many markets the normal operation of com- 
petitive forces is obstructed by trade restrictions intended to 
divert or reduce international trade. The famous tariff principle 
adopted at Ottawa in 1932, and by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for some years, that the tariff rate should be adjusted 
so as to equate the price of imported goods with those of the home 
produced article, now applies to a number of important markets. 
A fall in import prices, in a market where there is a protected 
home industry, will in such circumstances be followed sooner or 
later by a movement for raising the tariff. This may appear odd, 
but it is not likely for that reason alone to change in the immediate 
future. 

There are, of course, many markets where a reduction in 
export prices can reasonably be expected to produce an expansion 
of trade. The point is, presumably, that in recent years prices 
have been indiscriminately reduced without reference to the general 
advantages likely to be gained. The supporters of the scheme 
claim that it is excessive competition between British producers 
and merchants that has brought prices down, as well as com- 
petition with foreign suppliers. To make the best of a difficult 
and of an irrational world, it appears that the cotton trade needs 
to be able to adopt a concerted export policy. It cannot do this 
so long as the ruling factors affecting prices are nearly always the 
immediate hand-to-mouth interests of certain individual firms. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 
1 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND CAPITALISM by MAURICE DOBB 
(Routledge 10/6) 
Mr. Dobb makes a formidable and elaborate analysis of the trends of contemporary 
economic theory; Surplus Value, decently buried for so long, is brought back to 
its rightful position of importance. Throughout these essays runs a keen historical 
feeling which plays an effective part in analysis ; for example, the essays on economic 
crises and imperialism bring their development over the last century out very clearly. 
Again, the examination of frictions and expectations within the individualist structure 
of capitalist economy is shown to be inevitable, and not to be dismissed as accident. 
Eaves 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL IN THE NON-FERROUS METALS 
by W. Y. ELLIOT and Others (Macmillan pp. 801 28/-) 
This is a study of the methods by which the production and marketing of six important 
metals are controlled—Nickel, Aluminium, Tin, Copper, Lead and Zinc. The research 
work was organized by the Bureau of International Research of Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College. In the first chapters some interesting comments are made on 
the general political and economic implications of international control schemes, but 
the most valuable part of the book is the detailed historical and descriptive surveys 
of the position in each industry. A useful reference book especially for those interested 
in the present capitalist structure and the problems of international economic planning. 
H. T.N.G. 
THE SOCIALIST CASE by DOUGLAS JAY (Faber and Faber 12/6) 
The most brilliant exposition of the economic case for Socialism that has yet appeared. 
To be recommended urgently. 
Building on the most recent developments of economic theory, checked by recent 
business experience, Mr Jay presents the economic case for Socialism as the logical 
development of the great English tradition of Mill, Marshall, and Pigou. The refutation 
of ‘ Robbinsian economics’ is a joy to read. Je Le 


NEW FASHIONS IN WAGE THEORY by JURGEN KUCZYNSKI 
(Lawrence and Wishart 3/6) 
The orthodox will say this is stimulating, but the unorthodox will rejoice. The 
examination of Keynes’ statistical assumptions is interesting, but perhaps more 
important are the exploratory statistical essays. The depression of the Indian cotton 
workers and its relation to English capital, the failure of US capitalism to produce 
to capacity, and the correlation of death and unemployment, are dealt with in a way 


to provoke orthodox opinion. PVs 
THE CURSE OF CREDIT by BARON R. A. De LYNDEN (Longmans 
Green & Co.) 


Baron De Lynden’s contention is that credit is a curse because it is a deception. Not 
backed up by real money, credit so liberally created falsifies money values and prevents 
the fundamental economic laws operating. The author requires ‘a steady, that is 
numerically constant, measuring scale of money circulating at an economically true 
velocity.’ One criticism of Baron De Lynden’s theory is his under-estimation of the 
important part that confidence and belief plays in maintaining any monetary system. 
A credit system centrally controlled by the State could be worked for the social good. 
Baron De Lynden does not think so, prefering that through the operation of economic 
laws ‘money must be our master in order that it may become our faithful servant.’ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND POLICY 
(Second Edition) by J.E. MEADE (Oxford University Press 10/-) : 
In this edition of his excellent introduction to contemporary economics, Mr Meade 
has modified the argument in order to advocate family allowances as a means of 
equalizing the distribution of the National Income. He has added a Note on the 
Trend of Population to explain Mr Kuczynski’s measure of the ‘net reproduction 
rate’, and has corrected some errors of detail. 
Mr Meade’s book still remains the best elementary introduction to economics for non- 
mathematical readers. cif 4 Y; 
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THE ECONOMIC POLICY OF FRANCE by Tue Hon GEORGE PEEL 
(Macmillan 8/6) 
Useful and reasonably impartial. A very interesting description of the way in which 
the French public finances reached their present tangled mess. Section on the policy 
of the Blum Government less adequate, but useful for certain details, and well illustra- 
tive of the difficulties of social reform without social reconstruction. R.W. B.C. 


SOCIALISM VERSUS CAPITALISM by Prorressor A. C. PIGOU 
(Macmillan 4/6) 
Beautifully written and crystal clear debate between capitalism and socialism. Professor 
Pigou finds that on every major economic issue, socialism is either equally satisfactory 
as or better than capitalism, and in the end he declares for a policy which looks very 
much like the Labour Party’s immediate programme. A very significant work, no 
less significant for being written in language that the non-specialist can understand. 


R. W. B.C. 


THE ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION by CHARLES S. WYAND 
(Macmillan, New York 15/-) 
This is by a very American economist who has collected within 550 pages the fruits 
of endless research by himself and others into consumption, its mechanism and factors 
affecting choice and standards of living. The book lacks coherence because of his 
unwillingness to draw conclusions—which,,in view of the reactionary character of 
some of the conclusions he has been willing to draw, is perhaps just as well. There 
is plenty of good straight-from-the-shoulder stuff about the darker side of Yankee 
advertising methods. W.S. 


THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES IN WORLD ECONOMY (published 

by the Delegations for the Promotion of Economic Cooperation between the Northern 
Countries) 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland and Iceland together account for more than 
5% of the world’s export trade. This book, which inevitably reads rather like a pros- 
pectus, gives an account of these countries as producers and consumers. It does its 
job well, giving statistics which are not very accessible and emphasising the economic 
cooperation between these countries and the ways of extending it as well as the 
possibility of the Northern Countries playing a still larger part in world economy. 


c.G.P.S. 
2 


THE CITIZEN’S CHOICE by ERNEST BARKER (Cambridge University Press 
7/6) 
These lectures on philosophy and politics, on democracy, its breakdown, its prospects, 
on the teaching of politics, deserve praise. Sometimes of course we differ. When Dr 
Barker says ‘I just throw out the question’ whether our educational system is ‘ in 
danger of’ producing two classes,—and is content to retire and leave it at that, we 
read him again to sce if this remoteness can be real . . . and yet we find he fascinates. 


H.R. G.G. 


THE SPIRIT AND STRUCTURE OF GERMAN FASCISM 
by ROBERT A. BRADY (Gollancz 12/6) 
Here is the spirit and structure (but not all the practice) of German fascism, with its 
repetitive pattern, its burlesque slogans and its atavistic trends. The analysis is 
microscopic ; lists, diagrams, and statistics illustrate the mythology and organisation 
which a detonating propaganda and unstinted aggression serve up to the intimidated 
masses as ‘national socialism’. Over-simplification of political diagnosis and some 
serious historical inaccuracies rather spoil an otherwise valuable documentation of 
German fascism. H.T.N.G. 


MEMOIRS by J. R. CLYNES (2 vols. Hutchinson 25 /-) 
The autobiography of the last of Labour’s elder statesmen apart from George 
Lansbury. It should certainly be read by those who have entered the Labour 
Movement since the war and who find it difficult to realise the romance of the 
Party’s rise and the surprise felt when working men first obtained cabinet rank. 


J.P. 
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PROBLEMS IN LABOUR RELATIONS by HERMAN FELDMAN 
(Macmillan & Co., New York 8/6) 
Divided into five Parts—‘ Wages, Wage Methods, and Wage Administration’ ; ‘ Hours, 
Working Conditions and Labour Regulations’; ‘Old Age, Insecurity, and Unemploy- 
ment’; ‘The Personal Environment’; ‘Group Relations, Unions, and Labour 
Law’. It offers no ‘ solutions ’. 
A similar book dealing with British conditions would be valuable. The present book 
will mainly interest advanced students of American conditions. J.T. 


KNIGHT’S PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS (Knight & Co 42/6) 
This new edition includes legislation passed in 1937, and in particular includes three 
very important consolidations, the Public Health and Housing Acts, 1936, and the 
Factory Act, 1937. The book is well indexed and complete. Its value to the layman 
may perhaps be lessened by the fact that it does not contain explanatory notes, but 
it provides a very useful source of reference to current legislation for all who are 
concerned with public health matters. J.E. McC. 


THE PAPACY AND FASCISM by F. A. RIDLEY (Secker & Warburg 6/-) 
A vigorous attack on the Roman Catholic Church. It claims that it is in close 
alliance with Fascism today just as it has supported all reactionary movements 
in the past. J.P. 

DOCUMENTARY FILM by PAUL ROTHA (Faber and Faber 12/6) 
Documentary Film describes the political and social implications of this propaganda 
vehicle. Its social aim is to show, in terms of real life, how the other half lives. Its 
cultural object is to set, as it certainly has done, a higher standard of films for the masses. 
Those who realize the propaganda value of the film in politics will find this book 
indispensable. R.C. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION by T. S. SIMEY 
(Oxford University Press 10/-) 
Should be read by everyone interested in the machinery whereby a socialist society 
may be established. Nearly half the book is taken up with a historical review of the 
development of central and local government and of the change of emphasis in 
voluntary work. The general thesis is that existing machinery is inadequate for the 
task. The author would like to see the establishment of a regional inspectorate to 
coordinate the efforts of local authorities in every department of the social services. 


J.E. McC. 


SOVIET COMMUNISM: A New Civilisation (Enlarged Edition) 
by SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB (Longmans 35 /-) 
Everybody knows what a good book this is. It is now made still better by a 
lengthy postscript which deals with the new constitution, the treason trials, the 
Stakhanov movement, the control of abortion and so on. The Webbs make good 
their failure to describe the Soviet currency system in the first edition and explain 
why neither the volume of currency nor its velocity of circulation have any effect 
on the price level—any more than in this country the volume of postage stamps 
“in circulation” has any effect on postal rates. 
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THE COLONIAL OFFICE by HENRY L. HALL (Longmans 12/6) 
A detailed and documented account of the administrative machinery and policy of 
the Colonial Office between 1830 and 1885. The study has not been brought up-to-date 
because Colonial Office papers are not, it seems, open to public inspection until they are 
half a century old. As the epoch of modern imperialism only began in the eighties, 
the rigidity of this rule is unfortunate. The book is written on conventional imperialist 


assumptions, but is a real addition to knowledge in a little-explored field. L. B. 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF INDIA by G. N. JOSHI (Macmillan 
7/6) 


Intended primarily as a textbook for law students in Indian Universities. But it is 
addressed also to the more general reader who wishes to understand, in their historical 
setting, the legal and constitutional provisions and implications of the Government 
of India Act, 1935. Some will feel that the book would have been more telling, had the 
divorce of thought and feeling been less complete. L. B. 


